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a possible Boer attack, he would have been sent against the Zulus.
As it was, though he had some exciting experiences, he saw no
actual fighting, for with the British forces strengthened on
account of the Zulu War, the Boers decided to bide their time,
and wait till the British had been lulled into a sense of false
security, when "Sir Garnet Wolseley had sent the last cavalry
regiment out of the country." But this was not till the new year
of 1881, when Haggard was no longer a member of the Pretoria
Horse or the Government service.

After the departure of Shepstone and others of his earliest
superiors, he appears to have become restless under their successors,
of whose methods he was acidly critical. He suffered also an
emotional crisis, which, he confessed, left him "utterly reckless
and unsettled." He treated the matter in his autobiography with
characteristic reserve, but it seems that he kept up a correspondence
with the beautiful girl he had met while at Scoones', and was at
length led to consider himself engaged to be married, till "one
day the mail cart arrived and all was over." He was, in fact, the
hero of such a blighted romance of love as became popular with
the novelists of his day, especially in relation to Africa, like the
affair of Jack Meredith and Millicent Chyne in Seton Merriman's
With Edged Tools, of Leonard Outram and Jane Beach in Haggard's
own People of the Mist, and of Ernest Kershaw and Eva Ceswick
in his Witch's Head.

He had made a friendship which proved life-long with a
youngster of his own age named Arthur H. D. Cochrane, whose
native pseudonym of Macumazahn, "he who sleeps with one eye
open," he borrowed for Allan Quatermain, and he and Cochrane
decided in 1879 to "shake off the dust of Government service and
farm ostriches," for which purpose they bought about three
thousand acres of land at Newcastle in Natal. On his part he
confessed that" it was a mad thing to do," as he had " a high office
and was well thought of," and his father received the news with
dudgeon, saying he would probably become " a waif and a stray,"
or, with acid reference to his writing for magazines, " a miserable
penny-a-liner." But the decision was for the best as events turned
out, for within two years he would "have been thrown out of
my employment without compensation, as happened to all the